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estate remained undivided, and they also saved considera-
ble money.1
Among the nomads, where existence is not dependent
on the produce of the soil, where herds of yak and flocks
of sheep and goats are ever increasing and supply all
their owner's wants, this necessity of preserving the fam-
ily property undivided can never have existed. Hence
we find polyandry unknown among them; monogamy,
and perhaps a very few cases of polygamy, is the rule
where they are found.
Families are generally small in Tibet, three or four
children, but more generally two. One or more children
in every family enter the church, and as there are very
few nuns (at least in eastern Tibet), the numbers of women
and men are probably about equal. So .while polyan-
drous marriages are frequently met with, they are not, I
believe, by any means as numerous as we have been led
to suppose. In D6rge, the most thoroughly agricultural
region in K'amdo, polyandry is the most prevalent, but
there, as in other regions, polygamy is also met with
among the richer classes. If it be furthermore remem-
bered that temporary marriages are recognized through-
out Tibet, whether contracted for six months, a month,
or perhaps a weefc, and that these unions are not held
immoral, we may safely assert that, as regards their
marriage relations, this people are little removed from
promiscuity, which is but " indefinite polyandry joined
with indefinite polygamy."2
The offspring from these polyandrous marriages treat
1 This explanation oi polyandry is    on the primitive unregulated state of
not offered as elucidating its origin,    savage tribes. See Herbert Spencer,
bat rather its continuance  in  the    "Principles of Sociology," n, 645.
country.   Its remote origin is, I *be-       2 Herbert Spencer, op. cit., II, 642*
lieve, rightly ascribed as an advance